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of the delicious humor which here, as in so many of
the world's masterpieces, smiles through tears. Again,
as in the preceding play, we have in the central figure, the
spendthrift Flottwell, a weak character, who is made to
see in a wretched beggar the personification of his future
doom. The fairy Cheristane, who had loved Flottwell,
entrusts one of her spirits, Azur, with the task of rescu-
ing, in the guise of a beggar, from the inevitable wreck
of FlottwelTs fortune whatever alms the spendthrift may
voluntarily give him. Again and again the beggar-spirit
crosses Flottwell's path, imploring him for a gift. Ee-
duced to beggary himself, Flottwell in his fiftieth year
confronts for the last time the beggar, who hands him
back his own. "What you gave to the poor, you gave in
the fullest sense of the word to yourself." With this sum
Flottwell begins a new life, and rewards the kindness of
his former servant Valentin, Raimund's most perfect
creation. Valentin, who in the days of Flottwell's great-
est prosperity had been employed in his castle, fell a vic-
tim to the treacherous intrigues of Wolf, Flottwell's body
servant, and was ignominiously dismissed from the castle,
together with his sweetheart, Eosa, now his wife. ~No
translation could preserve the delicate shades of the scene
in which Valentin, now a master-joiner in modest cir-
cumstances, meets his former master, a wretched beggar.
From this touching scene we are recalled to the reality
of things by the practical sense of Valentin's excellent
wife. She is by no means enchanted with the prospect of
entertaining indefinitely an impecunious guest, as she
tells Flottwell with perfect frankness, reminding him at
the same time of the humiliation of her last departure